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LEMENTARY school courses for 
EK training pupils in language usage 
are notoriously ineffective. After the 
teachers of the elementary school have given 
almost constant training in usage, the pupils 
enter high school and college habitually using 
incorrect expressions and lacking ability to 
express ideas in an organized and precise 
manner. How can we account for the general 
failure to get results in teaching correct and 
fluent language usage, failure to “get lan- 
guage teaching across”? This article is de- 
signed to show fallacious or ineffective pro- 
cedures in the traditional methods of teaching 
language usage, and to suggest improved 
practices, some of which have been experi- 
mentally determined as superior, others of 
which are recommended by prominent au- 
thorities or are being introduced into pro- 
gressive schools. The teaching of language 
usage in the early primary grades will be dis- 
regarded in this paper, as instruction there 
tends to be informal with emphasis upon 
spontaneity and enrichment of expression 
rather than upon correct usage, which is gen- 
erally taught by incidentally correcting the 
expression of individual pupils. 
As defined in this paper, traditional meth- 
ods of teaching language usage may be 
characterized as follows: The language 
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course is based almost entirely on a textbook. 
The lessons in usage which the textbook con- 
tains are taught to all the pupils, usually in 
the order of appearance. Most textbooks are 
a miscellany of disconnected and jumbled les- 
sons on poem and picture study, oral and 
written composition, dramatization, correct 
usage, and ‘Vocabulary study. Language 
courses, therefore, are disorganized and non- 
cumulative. Too often topics for the lessons 
are arbitrarily assigned and no opportunity 
is given for the pupils to discuss topics of 
immediate and vital interest. Likewise ex- 
pressional situations arising when teaching 
the other subjects are neglected so that excel- 
lent ‘chances for applying the principles and 
facts of language usage are lost. 

What then are the wasteful and ineffective 
practices that are characteristic of traditional 
methods of teaching? A few of the major 
types of wasteful practices are discussed in 
the paragraphs immediately following. 

(1) Language is taught as a subject dis- 
tinct from others. Phases of usage that have 
been carefully developed and practiced dur- 
ing the language period are disregarded in 
the other lessons of the day. Inasmuch as 
children are constantly expressing their ideas 
throughout the school day, inasmuch as in- 
correct and faulty practice is as effective in 
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forming habits as is correct practice, the 
quality of the children’s language usage will 
largely be determined by the accuracy and 
fluency of their usage during extra-language- 
class instruction. This isolated teaching of 
language—in a separate period, with topics 
unrelated to lessons in the other subjects, with 
little attempt to have applied in these sub- 
jects the expressional skills with which lan- 
guage instruction has dealt—is in large part 
responsible for pupils’ not assimilating les- 
sons in language usage. 


(2) Traditional language instruction neg- 
lects the needs and interests of the pupils’ 
daily life. Every day the pupils are set agog 
with interest by some incident on the play- 
ground, by some unusual happening at home 
or in the community. Yet even if this event 
is of educational value, the pupils are usually 
given no opportunity in language class to ex- 
press their interest and points of view, but 
have to talk stiffly on some assigned topic such 
as “My Most Interesting Ride.” The pupils 
are brought one by one before the group to 
stand in ramrod-like style to give three or 
four-sentence stories and are @enied the op- 
portunity to converse and discuss informally 
as they would in real life. How can we ex- 
pect instruction given so artificially to carry 
over to the situations where they express 
themselves spontaneously and naturally? 


The isolation of language instruction from 
the teaching of other subjects and from real- 
life situations is not alone responsible for the 
ineffectiveness of the instruction. (3) The 
fault also lies in the procedures incident upon 
the mass instruction of the American public 
schools. The same language lesson is taught 
to the entire group regardless of the fact that 
a large proportion of the class is already 
sufficiently proficient in the phase under con- 
sideration. On the other hand, these same 
pupils may never be instructed in other 
skills and usage in which they are decidedly 
deficient. Individual needs tend to be dis- 
regarded. 


A quite different wasteful practice due to 
pressure of numbers is that of giving written 
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drill upon skills and elements of usage that 
are more needed in oral expression. Psychol- 
ogy teaches us that practice should be given 
in situations as nearly identical as possible 
with those for which the person is preparing. 
Written drill will not necessarily help in im- 
proving oral usage, yet the teacher finds it 
hard to provide time for oral practice and 
gives written drills which are unlikely to 
affect habits of speech. 


(4) It may well be that instruction in lan- 
guage usage from year to year does not pro- 
vide a representative sampling of the various 
phases of usage. An analysis would likely 
show that certain phases receive strong em- 
phasis year after year, while others will be 
entirely neglected, though certain pupils 
might greatly need to improve in the omitted 
phases. Thus instruction in usage is too 
often not pertinent to the pupils’ needs. 


(5) The fifth and last wasteful practice to 
be considered is that the course of study, 
whether based on a textbook or not, is dis- 
organized. Lessons featuring the various 
phases of language instruction are arranged 
in hodge-podge order, so that the rules of 
habit formation—such as distributed practice 
—cannot operate. Some element of correct 
usage is developed in a simple lesson, per- 
haps thoroughly, then left untouched for a 
considerable period of time and finally given 
a small place in some miscellaneous review 
lesson. Therefore lessons are non-cumulative 
and isolated. The pupils are made to flit 
from one phase of language instruction to an- 
other and have little opportunity to master 
any. 

Language instruction that is kept in isola- 
tion, lessons that are incoherent and non- 
cumulative, courses that unnecessarily repeat 
practice on some items of usage and neglect 
others, practice given to entire groups of 
pupils regardless of individual abilities, in- 
terests and needs—all these wasteful practices 
are necessarily conducive to non-mastery and 
lack of interest on the part of pupils. Boys 
and girls cannot see the value of lessons that 
do not bear on their consciously realized 
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needs and interests. They are not interested 
in improving their language usage and fail to 
apply in their ordinary intercourse the prin- 
ciples and items of usage that have been 
developed in language class. The end-result 
is that pupils continue to use meager, loose, 
incorrect expression and go on through school 
and into life handicapped by ignorance and 
undesirable habits of expression. 


Happily more effective and economical 
practices in teaching language usage are being 
put into effect. Problems of individual needs 
and interests, of consistent and continuous 
practice in likelike situations, of systematic 
and well-distributed drill, and of a unified 
course of instruction are being studied and 
solved through controlled experimentation. 
A few of the more advisable improved prac- 
tices in teaching language are discussed in 
the paragraphs following. 


Particularly appropriate to the effective 
teaching of language usage is the practice of 
taking a systematic inventory or survey of the 
pupils’ needs, abilities, and interests at the 
beginning and end of a term or semester. The 
inventory may also come upon the initiation 
and completion of an integrated unit of work 
which comprehends specific elements of lan- 
guage usage. The purposes of this inventory 
are (1) to determine the degree of mastery— 
by the group and individuals—of the phases 
that had been included in previous language 
instruction; (2) to determine which of the 
elements assigned for training in lessons im- 
mediately to follow have already been mas- 
tered by some or all of the pupils; (3) to 
determine pupil-grouping so as to enable in- 
struction on the basis of known needs; (4) to 
determine emphasis and the order of pre- 
sentation for the various items to be taught. 


The inventory should be guided by a check- 
list of items and skills that have been stressed 
in the language teaching of preceding grades, 
also those that are to be emphasized during 
the ensuing year. Such a check-list can be 
based on the local course of study or can be 
devised by a committee of teachers who decide 
upon the points of emphasis for each grade. 


Thus can concentrated attention be given each 
year to a restricted list of language items and 
skills. Such intensive coordinated attention 
should lead to mastery. Each teacher then 
may take an inventory on the basis of a check 
list made up both of review and new items 
and may record in chart form the items 
known or unmastered by each pupil, thus re- 
vealing both group and. individual needs. 
(Items to be tested may be listed vertically 
at the left of the chart; the pupils’ names 
may be placed at the head of the columns. 
Such matters as voice control, elements of 
sentence sense, mastery of vocabulary, and 
correct usage may be tested.) The Denver 
schools are trying out a system whereby the 
chart records the percentage of group success, 
per item; e. g., 90 to 100 percent of success 
might mean individual attention to the few 
who failed; 60 to 90 percent might mean a 
brief review for the entire group with sup- 
plementary small-group instruction, etc. At 
any rate, teachers are evolving a method of 
systematic inventory that reveals the exact 
needs of pupil-groups and of individuals. 
Thus may improvement in language usage be 
motivated through “a felt need” developed 
by means of acquainting each pupil with the 
results of a systematic inventory. 


Only as the inventory is followed by appro- 
priately assigned practice, is it of value. The 
entire group of pupils should be trained 
in the phases where practically all are weak, 
and‘even here there should often be proper 
differentiation in difficulty, amount, and type 
of practice materials. Probably most of the 
practice will have to be individualized or 
handled for small pupil-groups having difi- 
culties in common. Oral phases are some- 
what hard to handle and yet should un- 
doubtedly receive more emphasis than is 
usually accorded them. Small groups may 
be organized and quietly practice together 
the element to be used—several groups at 
once if they are ready for independent work; 
otherwise, one group under the teacher’s 
direction while the remaining pupils do in- 
dependent seatwork. The entire group may 
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receive individualized practice through pre- 
paring oral exercises and talks according to 
the assignment given to each pupil on his 
individual slip of paper. Eventually the 
teacher should so train the pupils in self- 
evaluation that they may carry on independ- 
ently in school and out. 


Written exercises are perhaps not so hard 
to individualize. The local Training School 
is now trying out a system that promises to 
be highly successful. A few copies of several 
kinds of workbooks have been purchased, 
cut up, and the pages mounted. All exercises 
giving practice on any single element of lan- 
guage usage are filed together. Each sheet 
is numbered, the numbers running without 
break through the entire set of drill materials. 
The first sheet in the file is an alphabetical 
index, of which the following is an actual 
specimen: 

A. Abbreviations 


1. Mr., Mrs., Dr., St., months 97 — 106 

2. Months 112— 31 

3. Months 160 — 69 
B. Antonyms 71— 75 
C. Capitalization 

1. Days 112— 21 

2. Holidays 57— 66 

3. I 170 

4. Names of persons 140— 49 

5. Sentences 150 — 59 


To economize space, the backs of the mount- 
ing sheets are also used, the first series of 
numbers running straight through from 
front to back of the file. Then the file is 
reversed, and the sheets are numbered in the 
reverse direction, the numbers going on from 
the place where the first series of numbering 
stopped. 


There is also a second index, this consisting 
of the pupils’ names placed about two inches 
apart, so that the name and page number of 
drills that have been assigned may be re- 
corded. For each drill, a grade is entered 
to indicate the degree of the pupils’ success 
in carrying out the drill. 


Typical procedure is as follows. A test 
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involving the various phases of capitalization 
to be considered in a certain grade is devised, 
each type of capitalization being used several 
times. After the test, the list of individual 
needs is made. A pertinent drill exercise for 
each pupil is then taken from the file and 
arranged according to the seating chart. Each 
pupil puts on a separate sheet of paper his 
name and the number of the card and then 
writes out the practice exercise. The papers 
are corrected and the results are recorded on 
the second index card in the file as explained 
in the preceding paragraph. The drill must 
be repeated if done poorly. Equivalent forms 
are given out for several days of concen- 
trated drill; some time elapses, then a review 
exercise is given. 

Thus may individual needs be cared for 
in a regular language period, but no matter 
how thorough, practice in language usage re- 
stricted to a separate language period cannot 
be fully effective. The pupils should be en- 
couraged—nay, required—to carry over into 
their other lessons the expressional skills that 
have been emphasized in language instruction. 
Thus may more continuous practice be pro- 
vided, the hope being that the pupils will 
carry desirable forms of expression on into 
out-of-school life. Language expression called 
out by discussion and reports in the content 
subjects has purpose; it demands effective- 
ness; the pupils hence see the value of lan- 
guage drills and practice. There is provided 
the desirable audience situation where each 
speaker has an audience interested in hearing 
his message, in lieu of the traditional method 
of having formal, cut-and-dried. talks and 
stories given as a mere exercise. It may be that 
no separate daily language period will be re- 
quired, the content subjects providing ample 
opportunities for both well motivated oral 
and written expression, and language drills 
being given in a separate period on only those 
days when the necessity for such drills has 
become obvious to teacher and pupils alike. 


Another improved practice has to do with 
the better organization of lessons in language 
usage. The current tendency is towards the 


(Continued on page 79) 
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interests have found that young children 

nearly always enjoy poetry, but that 
interest begins to wane as early as nine or 
ten years. By ten, Terman found, only 
about ten per cent of the girls and fifteen 
per cent of the boys read poetry voluntarily. 
He found that at a later age the girls again 
liked poetry. This Terman concludes cannot 
be said to be the result of normal develop- 
ment changes. Children show distinct likes 
and dislikes for certain poems and whether 
these poems are by the same author makes 
no difference. 


| ces: of children’s reading 


Liking depends also upon environment. 
Just as it has been found that country boys 
and girls sing more than city boys and girls 
for pleasure, and continue this wholesome 
form of recreation into a later period of 
maturity, so I have noted that boys from 
rural districts, especially where the natural 
environment was attractive- 
streams, mountains, waterfalls 
and woods — love poetry. Big 
lads, fifteen or sixteen, were not 
ashamed to ask for a book of 
poems or as they expressed it, 
“another story” (and happily 
they made no distinction be- 
tween fiction and non-fiction 
with respect to poetry) like the 
one about the man who “plant- 
ed the appleseeds everywhere,” 
or “the fellow who held 
the bridge.” 








*This article was prepared under 
the direction of the Chairman of 
the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the Section for Library Work with 
Children of the American Library 
Association, Miss Harriet W. Leaf. 
















“Check” from Rinc-A-Rounp, by 


M. P. Harrington. 
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“Fog” from Rinc-A-Rounp, by 


M. P. Harrington. Macmillan 


Children are really more likely than grown- 
ups to like poetry. And this seems natural. 
Poetry is the most primitive of all literature, 
and has been found to precede prose litera- 
ture in every country. It requires a more com- 
plete surrender of oneself than any of the 
other arts, and children are able to make this 
surrender more readily than adults. In the 
child the purely intellectual faculty is still un- 
awakened and therefore poetry more than 
prose is able to move immature minds and 
to touch child nature. Too, poetry is a thing 
of the imagination and the senses, and “All 
the world to me, is a place of wonder,” says 
the child. 

Poetry to be loved must be comprehended 
by the entire being. “The Rime of the Anci- 
ent Mariner” should cast a spell over one in 
order to feel its beauty. The savage and 
splendid beauty of the sea in storm in Mase- 
field’s “Dauber” must be felt to be appre- 
ciated. 


What is behind the statement 
made by so many adults, “But, 
you know, children do not like 
poetry.” The explanation often 
lies in the home, because poetry 
so often ends with Mother 
Goose, and few parents are 
well enough acquainted with the 
world’s store of poetry to guide 
children intelligently in their 
poetry reading. The home is the 
ideal place for poetry for there 
the psychological moment can 
be taken advantage of. Poetry 
more than any other type of 
‘literature must have its perfect 





Macmillan moment to be properly enjoyed. 
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The child’s mood should always be taken into 
account. 


Frequently the explanation lies in the teach- 
ing method, especially in an emphasis upon 
scansion, and subtle interpretation, and 
analysis, instead of treating poetry as an art 
which finds its truest expression in beauty of 
word and sound. Like story telling, only the 
poems which one is really interested in, and 
enthusiastic about, should be presented and 
presented orally, in an informal, simple, 
sincere manner. There should be much repe- 
tion of old favorites, great variety in choice, 
so that richness and breadth of impression 
may be gained, as well as variety in verse 
forms. Recent poetry about subjects interest- 
ing to youth of today may win some hesitat- 
ing child. So ..uch of the subject matter of 
contemporary verse is concerned with the 
child’s own world, and it speaks in the child’s 
own speech. There are no obscure references 
or obsolete words. It is in simple English. 
Carl Sandburg’s poetry is an example. Too 
much poetry should not be read at one time. 
Both adults and children tire of poetry more 
quickly than prose, perhaps for the very rea- 
son that it plays upon the emotions to a larger 
extent than prose. It is better to return to a 
poem frequently than to stay with it too long. 


To be most appreciated and enjoyed poetry 
should be linked with every experience of the 
child—celebrations of various kinds, journey- 
ings to the zoo, or distant places, or nature 
ramblings. An ideal time to share “The 
Water Ousel” would be when this daring 
little bird is seen darting joyously under the 
spray of a waterfall. When the ghostly 
flowers of the Indian Pipe are found under 
the decayed leaves in the woods, Florence 
Coates’ picture poem “The Indian-Pipe” will 
be enjoyed and result in closer observation 
and appreciation of the flower itself. A sight, 
or even a picture, of ducks dabbling in the 
water will be the time for Kenneth Grahame’s 
delightful poem “The Duck’s Ditty” and will 
bring chuckles of amusement: 


1 From Tur Winn IN THE WILLOWS, 


Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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All along the backwater, 
Through the rushes tall, 

Ducks are a-dabbling, 
Up tails all! 


It is a mistaken idea that everything in a 
poem must be understood for perfect enjoy- 
ment and appreciation. Children will see or 
feel enough to get the meaning, and will 
gradually see more as time passes. Difficult 
words should not bar a poem that possesses 
beauty of sound and creates a mood which 
the child recognizes and enjoys. 


A child understands far more than grown- 
ups give him credit for. Many words are un- 
derstood by ear that are not recognized by 
sight. As Andrew Lang said in his fine intro- 
duction to THE Biue Poetry Book, “A 
child’s imaginative life is spent in unknown 
future and in romantic past. Never try to 
tell a child not to read this or that because 
he cannot understand it. . . The half-under- 
standing of it, too, the sense of a margin be- 
yond, as in a wood full of unknown glades 
and birds and flowers unfamiliar, is a great 
part of a child’s pleasure in reading. . . The 


child does not want everything to be explain- 


ed. In the unexplained is great pleasure.” 
In this connection one should not be afraid 
of searching in purely adult collections for 
poems for children. The criteria are briefly, 
simplicity of thought and form. The Greek, 
Chinese, and Egyptian literatures all hold 
treasures in poetry for children and even for 
very little children. As an example, there is 
“Pan” from the Greek Anthology, titled, 
AMARANTH AND ASPHODEL:* 
Be still, ye wooded cliffs and waterfalls 
And mingled bleatings from the murmur- 
ing meads: 
For Pan with sweetly ringing music calls, 
Laying his lip on pipe of bounden reeds: 
And round him, dancing swift with glim- 
mering feet, 
Nymphs of the forest and the fountain meet. 
Explanations of poems, even oral, are very 
boring to a child, unless very artistically ren- 
dered. Poetry should speak for itself. Ex- 


2 Published by Houghton Mifflin. 
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planations are in most cases out of place. 
Poetry is too personal a thing to be explained. 
The father of a great Irish poet once re- 
marked, “What can be explained is not 
poetry.” “The poems that are obvious are 
like the puzzles that are already solved. They 
deny us the joy of seeking and creating.” 
And too, what is poetry for one person is 
doggerel for another. It all depends upon 
the individual. How much better the collec- 
tion SILVER PENNIES, so worth while in its 
selection, would be without the prefacing 
interpretations to each poem. Some would 
not recognize their picture of “The Lone 
Dog,” for instance, from the descriptive para- 
graph introducing this poem. That delightful 
anthology, De la Mare’s Come HITHER, places 
at the end of the book “passages written about 
and roundabout the poems” where they will 
trouble no reader who “prefers poems and 
poems only.” Of course we are talking 
about poetry to be read for pleasure. 


Now what shall be read first? It is diffi- 
cult to say. We can only generalize, yet 
always bearing in mind that there is no aver- 
age child, that age groupings must always 
show considerable overlappings, and should 
never be strictly adhered to. 
feel our way about, and by 


We can only 
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origin in part to this theory. So why not the 
poetry habit! Lullabies, simple lyrical hymns, 
such as Martin Luther’s “Cradle Hymn,” and 
old story songs suggest themselves for this 
early stage, to be followed by action rhymes. 
Such selections are characterized by rhythmic 
motion both of body and voice. Poetry makes 
its first appeal to the small child through 
rhythm. There follows the catching rhyme 
and rhythms and delightful nonsense of 
Mother Goose for two years and about. There 
is a wealth of lovely editions of Mother Goose, 
both complete and abridged, to choose from. 
Of the latter, Jessie W. Smith’s LittTLe 
MorTHER Goose is a great favorite, as is also 
Kate Greenaway’s quaint little MorTHeEr 
Goose. The latter is just the right size for a 
little child. A little boy around three car- 
ried this small green volume to bed with him 
every night for over a year in company with 
his Teddy Bear. There are also the charming 
editions of Mother Goose rhymes set to music 
by Willebeck Le Mair: Our Otp Nursery 
RuyMes and LittLe Sones or Lone Aco. 
Around three the field widens to include the 
beloved WHEN We Were Very Younc. This 
perfect book for the little child belongs to 
every nursery, together with Stevenson’s 

CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES. 





remembering our own child- 
hood likings, by observing 
children of today, and by 
studying their differing in- 
terests we may hope to blaze 
a trail that will entice the 
child to explore ever further 
and ever more independently. 





We would probably all 
agree that one could not be- 
gin too early to read poetry 
to the child. One librarian 
has said that a month old 
baby is not too young for his 
first taste of poetry. Psy- 
chologists tell us that pri- 
macy is the strongest factor 
in establishing habits. The 
nursery school owes its 





“The General Store” from TAXIS AND 
Toapstoots by Rachel Field. Double- 
day, Doran 


Rossetti’s Srnc-Sonc and the 
new edition of twenty of 
Blake’s poems, THE LAND oF 
Dreams, selected and illus- 
trated by Pamela Bianco, 
are also suitable. In the latter 
book all poems would not be 
enjoyed by the very little 
child. Those most adapted 
to early years have been col- 
lected in such anthologies as 
Edgar’s A TREASURY OF 
VersE FOR LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN and Harrington’s Rinc- 
A-Rounpb. 





From three to six or seven, 
there is an abundance of 
good things. Perhaps first, 
Peacock Ptr, that facinat- 
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ing volume which contains such child treasures 
as, “Some One,” “The Cupboard,” “The Bar- 
ber’s,” “Long-Legs,” “Miss T,” “The Bee’s 
Song,” to mention but a few. This collection 
contains the greater part of De la Mare’s verse 
for children. His verse has a childlike quality 
but is never childish, and is marked by strong 
rhythms and dramatic feeling. The volume be- 
gins with very simple verse. De la Mare’s A 
CuiLp’s Day would delight any little child. 
It brings to mind the picture book of PEccy 
AND Peter, but Elizabeth Ann from her wak- 
ing to her slumbers has stranger and more 
wonderful adventures than ever befell Peggy 
and Peter. SkipPING ALONG ALONE is a new 
and delightful collection for a child. Hilda 
Conkling’s Poems By a LitTLe GirL contain 
some simple, natural poems about the child’s 
world which little children will enjoy, such 
as “The Snail,” “Chickadee,” and “Dande- 
lion,” among others. Farjeon’s Joan’s Door 
has some delightfully childlike poems. “The 
Old Man’s Toes” is reminiscent of Milne’s 
“Lines and Squares.” What child’s imagina- 
tion has not played over the fascinating field 
of adventure afforded by a walk on a street 
pavement. Rose Fyleman’s Farries AND CHIM- 
NEYS is a favorite with most children. The 
poems in Rachel Field’s Taxis anp Toap- 
STOOLS have a childlike quality and charm 
and will suggest to children new ways of see- 
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ing city and country and delight them in its 
expression of their own moods and play. 
“The General Store” is particularly childlike: 
“Tt will be my store and I will say, What can 
I do for you to-day.” Porntep PEOPLE, by 
the same author, will also be enjoyed by little 
folks. Posy Ruinc is still a favorite volume 
and a new collection of Eugene Field’s poems, 
selected by Bertha E. Mahoney, will be liked. 

After this period of story telling poems, 
lyrics and verses, epics and ballads will be 
enjoyed in the middle years before adole- 
scence. But lyrics should always be retained. 
Poetry for this period should still have 
strongly accented rhythms. Sad as well as 
merry poems are liked. Teasdale’s RaInBow 
Go xp, chiefly lyrics, and selected for the child 
the poet compiler used to be, and the boy 
who was her playmate, is a very satisfactory 
anthology. Many of De la Mare’s poems in 
Peacock Pie are for this period: “Berried,” 
“Tartary,” “Silver,’ “The Ride-By-Nights,” 
“When Lucy Went A-Walking” and others, 
and the more mature of Hilda Conkling’s. 
The fine ballad tales of Longfellow — the 
“Skeleton in Armor,” and the “Saga of King 
Olaf” will be enjoyed by the children who 
are reading the old hero tales and myths, so 
popular at this age. An ideal anthology for 
this period is Untermeyer’s THis SINcING 
Wor p and the complete volume is preferable 


(Continued on page 75) 





“Buffalo Dusk” from Earty Moon by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace 
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teachers have today a particularly hard 

road to travel. In the past and to some 
extent even in the present, many teachers of 
English have been far too dogmatic. But 
nowadays an influential minority seems to be 
approaching a dangerous or at least confus- 
ing liberality. 

The time is almost past when, with cheery 
confidence, a teacher will assure a class that 
a preposition is the wrong word to end a sen- 
tence with. I do remember, indeed, meeting 
a principal only within the last year or two 
who boasted that she had at last attained one 
goal in her school in that her teachers, at 
least, no longer committed what seemed to 
her this heinous offense. Teachers have, how- 
ever, in general become much more scientific 
in their attitude, and gradually it is becoming 
clear that a good English teacher ought to 
have had some instruction in linguistics. 

The hazard lies in that the pendulum ap- 
pears to be swinging too far in the other 
direction. Certain of the college instructors 
especially have swallowed democracy entire 
in their linguistic doctrines. All that is 
needed to give a word or an expression valid- 
ity, in their judgment, is the fact that a ma- 
jority of persons employs it. If an error is 
made often enough, in other words, it be- 
comes good English; and one of them went 
so far, in a certain controversy recently, as to 
state that in such cases those who perferred 
the form that for centuries had been consid- 
ered correct were affected if they used it to- 
day, when the error had become common. 
I confidently expect to learn that this instruc- 
tor begins his lectures something like this: 
“IT want to tell youse that them old English 
words ain’t so difficult to understand after 
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all,” inasmuch as the supposed solecisms in 
this sentence are pretty widely diffused in the 
United States at this time. 

Teachers of English must steer a middle 
course, naturally. Their best procedure is to 
cultivate open-mindedness and to train judg- 
ment in their pupils. The open-mindedness 
and the training of judgment arise most 
effectively out of the question-and-answer 
method. Our Americans today love to ask 
questions and to know the answers. Few de- 
partments in a newspaper are so popular as 
the question-and-answer box. Teachers ought 
to be able to arouse linguistic inquisitiveness. 
Encourage pupils to ask you questions about 
their language troubles and try to answer 
them honestly. Honesty will mean that, in a 
few cases, you will give a definite, positive 
answer. In quite a number of other cases you 
will, in the sight of the pupils, resort to your 
dictionary and find out what that authority 
says. It may very well happen that the 
dictionary will give a choice—and you will 
then make it quite clear that either of two 
ways of pronouncing or using or spelling a 
word is correct. In some caess you may want 
to go further and gather a symposium of 
authorities. 

The following of this method will build up 
in the minds of pupils the idea that language 
is a matter of usage, that usage varies in dif- 
ferent English-speaking countries and often 
in different sections of our own country, that 
sometimes two or three different ways are all 
right, and that it is possible to consult authori- 
ties on matters of language. 

If properly handled, it ought not, however, 
to result in a state of mental anarchy or 
indifferentism. Certain ways are, after all, 
right; others are wrong. Good usage in lan- 
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guage is not determined by gangsters or even 
college professors: it depends on the past of 
the language as well as the exact moment that 
we happen to be living in, and people of in- 
telligence ought, presumably, not to be ex- 
cluded entirely from the vote on usage that 
is constantly going on through actual speech- 
function. 

At all stages of the school course, from the 
pre-kindergarten class to the seminar, similar 
questions arise, and they can be properly dis- 
cussed in accordance with the mental age of 
the class. The nature of slang, of idioms, of 
colloquialisms; the definition of words newly 
added because of changes in our civilization; 
the examination of expression in general as 
it is effected through words, all are problems 
susceptible of grading. There can be no 
doubt that the discussion of such problems is 
both far more interesting and far more valu- 
able than the diagraming of sentences for a 
period a day every day of the week during 
the alleged language period. 

Words are so entertaining in themselves 
and the possible exercises one can employ are 
so numerous that no teacher ought to be at a 
Take for ex- 
ample the matter of etymology. The strange 
connection in derivation of three such dis- 
similar words as dentist,.indent, and dande- 
lion ought to prove suggestive. There ought 
to be interest, too, in tracing the roots of 
words like lucid, aviation, oral, tact, pedestal, 


loss for class-room material. 
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manual, aquatic, villain. 


Word formation ought to be an important 
section of word study. Here would be con- 
sidered roots as well as prefixes and suffixes; 
and the result ought to be a definite gain in 
the pupil’s vocabulary. Teaching pupils to 
avoid periphrases is sometimes useful. Sub- 
stitute “Washington” for “the capital of the 
United States,” and then get them to do the 
same with “a father of his counrty,” “the 
inventor of the telegraph,” “the goddess of 
hunting,” “the Iberian peninsula,” “an ac- 
count of one’s own life,” “the seat of the 
intellect,” “the Little Corporal,” etc. Then 
the opposite process may be practised with 
such words or phrases as Joan of Arc, the 
moon, Benjamin Franklin, youth, old age, to 
die, etc. At an early stage pupils should learn 
(not necessarily with the use of the technical 
terms) the distinction between the denotation 
and the connotation of words; and little 
games of association may be played. They 
may be told that just as soldier calls up 
images of battle, guns, camps, and the like, 
so other words evoke definite images, and 
they may be asked to tell what ideas they 
associate with water, book, farm, museum, 
automobile, wireless, history, desert, etc. 
Finally, the use of such language tools as the 
dictionary, Roget, books on usage, and the 
like should be taught from the beginning. 
Certainly copies of them should be promi- 
nent in the class-room. 




















A Basic Lesson on the Sentence 
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HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


Professor of English Education, New York Universii~ 


BOUT twenty eighth-grade boys and girls 
A were being used for demonstration 
work before a teachers’ institute. 
The instructor, to put the pupils at ease, 
began by chatting briefly with them about 
the various kinds of fun they had at school. 
Finally he asked the lively youngsters, “How 
many of you have ever had a good time with 
the fine old subject called grammar?” 

An audible sigh, verging on a groan in 
some spots, arose from the class, 

“Why, what does this mean? 
grammar suggest good fun to you?” 

“No; it means hard work,” spoke up one 
boy. 

“Now tell me,” persisted the instructor, 
“what it is that comes to your mind when you 
hear the word grammar?” 

“I think of English lessons,” replied a girl. 

“What particular lesson have you had re- 
cently?” 

““We’ve been studying about sentences.” 

“That’s a good place to begin. What is a 
sentence?” 

“A sentence is a group of words expressing 
a complete thought,” chorused several pupils. 

“Whose thought is expressed by a sen- 
tence?” 

The pupils hesitated a moment, then one 
suggested, “The thought of the one who is 
speaking.” 

“Very good. Now look about the room or 
out of the window, and be ready to express 
some thought that comes to you.” 

“The flag is flying,” said one pupil. 

“The leaves are beginning to fall,” said an- 
other. 

“There are many teachers in this room,” 
said a third. 


* All rights reserved. 
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“What did each of those who spoke use to 
express his or her thought?” 

“Each one used a sentence.” 

“How was each thought expressed?” 

“It was expressed completely.” 

“Give in a sentence a definition of the 
term sentence.” 

“A sentence is a group of words express- 
ing a complete thought.” 

“Now tell me how many complete thoughts 
a sentence can express.” 

“One,” promptly responded a pupil. 

“I think a compound sentence expresses 
more than one thought,” objected another. 

“Oh, there are different kinds of sentences, 
are there?” 

“Yes; there are simple and compound and 
complex,” replied the pupil. 

“What is a simple sentence?” 

“It is a sentence that expresses only one 
thought.” 

“Give an example of it.” 

“The sun is shining brightly.” 

“Why is that a simple sentence?” 

“It expresses just one complete thought,” 
was the response. 

“Give an example of the compound sen- 
tence,” directed the instructor. 

“Mary went to the seashore and John went 
to the woods.” 

“Why is that a compound sentence?” 

“Tt expresses two complete thoughts,” came 
the reply. 

“How many agree?” asked the instructor. 

Every hand was raised. 

“What is the first complete thought in the 
compound sentence just given?” he ques- 
tioned. 


“Mary went to the seashore.” 
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“What second complete thought is ex- 
pressed?” 

“John went to the woods.” 

“How would you define a compound sen- 
tence?’ 

“It is a sentence that expresses two com- 
plete thoughts,” ventured a pupil. 

“A compound sentence can have more than 
two complete thoughts in it,” spoke up an- 
other. 

“Illustrate what you mean,” said the in- 
structor. 

“Tony ate candy, Polly ate cake, and I ate 
ice cream.” 

“Yes,” agreed another pupil, “we can put 
as many thoughts as we want to into a sen- 
tence.” 

“Do you mean that it might be like Tenny- 
son’s brook, ‘run on forever’?” 

“No, not exactly that; but—” returned the 
pupil as the class laughed. 

“Well, I confess that I too am getting a bit 
puzzled over these definitions you are giving,” 
continued the instructor. “Tell me again what 
you said a sentence is.” 

“A sentence is a group of words expressing 
a complete thought,” came the chorus. 

“How many thoughts are meant by a com- 
plete thought?” 

“One,” was the prompt response. 

“Where did you get that definition?” 

“Out of our grammar textbook.” 

“Who taught it to you?” 

There was a little hesitancy, some exchang- 
ing of glances about the class and the room 
before a pupil said, “Our teacher.” 

“Is the definition you gave of the sentence 
correct ?” 

“It is for the simple sentence,” replied one 
of the class, “but not for compound sen- 
tences.”” 

“You think, then, that we may put more 
than one complete thought into the compound 
sentence. How many of the rest of you 
agree?” 

Again there was unanimous approval. 
“You boys and girls seem to be in exactly 
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the same condition as those of another class 
I taught not long ago,” remarked the instruc- 
“When I asked the other class for a 
definition of a sentence, those pupils also 
said: ‘A sentence is a group of word express- 
ing a complete thought.’ Then like you, they 
said that this definition is correct only for the 
simple sentence; that a compound sentence 
might express as many complete thoughts as 
one cares to put into it. Finally, to study the 
problem a little further with them, I asked 
the question: “What kind of day is it today?” 
“It is a changeful day, replied a pupil.” 


tor. 


“What kind of sentence did the pupil use 
in his answer?” 

“A simple sentence,’ came the prompt 
reply. 

“Why a simple sentence?” 

“It expresses one complete thought,” was 
the response, and all the class agreed. 

“Then” continued the instructor, “I asked 
of these other pupils, ‘Why is it a changeful 
day?’” 

“*This morning the sun was shining, said 
one.” 

“What did this pupil use in answer to my 
question?” 

“Another sentence,” was the ready reply. 

“How many complete thoughts did the 
pupil express?” 

“One,”’ chorused the class. 

“Whose thought was expressed?” 

“The thought of the pupil that made the 
sentence,” was the response. 

“You are all agreed that the pupil did 
make a sentence,” persisted the instructor, 
“and that he expressed completely the thought 
he had in mind?” 

There was a pause. Finally the evidence of 
a little new light on an old subject began to 
come with the raising of two or three hands. 
The instructor held the leaders a little longer 
to let the others think further on the problem. 

“What was the first question I asked about 
the day?” he continued. 

“*What kind of day is it?’” 


“How was the question answered?” 

















By this time half the class were trying to 
get recognition. 
opportunity. 

“The first question was answered all right,” 
he began, “but the second answer wasn’t fin- 
ished.” 

“Explain what you mean by that,” the in- 
structor directed. 


One was finally given an 


“Well, the second question you asked was, 
‘Why is it a changeful day?’ and the pupil 
told about what had happened in the morn- 
ing, not about the rest of the day.” 

“Suggest how the question might have been 
completely answered.” 

“This morning the sun was shining; now it 
is raining.” 

“What kind of sentence is used in this an- 
swer?” 

“A compound sentence,” came the response. 

“How many complete thoughts does this 
compound sentence express?” 

“Two,” was the quick reply of two or three 
of the shallow ones; but others began to pro- 
test. They were given opportunity to work 
out the problem further. 

“How much of his thought did the pupil 
express when he said, “ “This morning the sun 
was shining’ ?” 

“Only half of it,” was the answer. 

“When did he express all of the thought he 
had in mind?” 

“He expressed it when he made the com- 
pound sentence.” 

“Then how many complete thoughts did 
his sentence express?” 

“It expressed only one complete thought,” 
all of the class agreed. 

“How many questions were completely an- 
swered by the compound sentence?” 

“Just one question.” 

“You are right. That is what each well- 
constructed sentence that tells something does. 
It answers completely a question in the 
hearer’s or reader’s mind. Sometimes to an- 
swer the question we use a simple sentence; 
sometimes we must use a compound sentence. 
Observe, for example, the following questions 
and answers: 
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What is Henry doing? 
apples. 

What is Robert doing? Robert is husking 
corn. 

What are the two boys doing? Henry is 
picking apples and Robert is husking corn. 


Henry is picking 


“We may also use a complex sentence to 
answer the question, as, When is John going 
to town? He is going to town when the auto- 
mobile is repaired. 

“The essential thing to remember is that 
each sentence, whether simple, compound, or 
complex, expresses one complete thought, and 
only one. If we try to crowd into a sentence 
more than one complete thought we may make 
such jumbled word groups as these: I/t is a 
fine day and calico is worth fifteen cents a 
yard. I went across the street and say, where 
is my pencil? 

“A good rule to keep in mind to guide us 
in expressing our thoughts is this: 
thing at a time and say it well. 

“What do you think now about the defini- 
tion: A sentence is a group of words express- 
ing a complete thought?” 


Say one 


“T think it is right,” responded a pupil. 

“For what kind of sentence is it right?” 

“It is right for every kind of sentence,” 
was the reply. 

“What one thing have you learned from 
this lesson?” came another question. 

“I’ve learned that a well-built sentence ex- 
presses one complete thought, and only one,” 
said one pupil. 

“T’ve learned that we should say one thing 
at a time to say it well,” spoke up another. 

“I’ve found out that we can have some 
good fun with grammar,” added a third. “It 
isn’t such a dry old subject after all.” 

“How many agree with this lad?” came 
the final question. 

All hands were raised. The class was dis- 
missed. 


This sketch of a demonstration lesson 
serves to give concreteness to one vital point: 
lt is not less, but better grammar that is 
needed in our schools. 





Applied Grammar and “Editing” 


KATHERINE M. ANTHONY 


State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


ANY upper grade teachers revise 
M children’s compositions as a class 

exercise. These teachers tend to take 
one of three attitudes concerning the relation- 
ship of grammar to such work. One group 
sees the activity as an opportunity to teach 
formal grammar; they ask why until the be- 
wildered class loses all sight of the ostensible 
purpose, the improvement of written dis- 
course. Another group either sees no direct 
relation between grammar and written dis- 
course or lacks the technique to make gram- 
mar function. They train children to “listen” 
for commas and periods, to make the sentence 
“sound better” when read aloud. The third 
group of teachers uses the listening technique 
but supplements it with a reference to per- 
tinent grammatical principles. 


This paper offers excerpts from diary rec- 
ords of editing lessons to illustrate the first 
two types of procedure outlined above. The 
first excerpt is from a diary of an eighth and 
ninth grade lesson in a rural school. The 
sentences were taken from newspaper articles 
the class had written. The lesson was planned 
partly in response to a statement from some 
of the class that they were “all mixed up 
about capitalization.” They had had some 
experience in editing. The student teacher 
was a college senior. 


The teacher used ten sentences. The three 
selected illustrate the errors made as well as 
the teacher’s handling of the problem. 


Sentence No. 1: a boy guide crept out 
through the small opening and He called 
for Help. 


T. What is wrong in this sentence? 
P. It should begin with a capital. 
T. What else? 


P. The He doesn’t belong there at all. 

T. Then what would be the subject of the 
verb called? 

P. Boy guide could be the subject for both 
verbs. 
Is anything else wrong? 
Help should not begin with a capital. 
What part of speech is it? 
A noun. 
. What kind? 
. A common noun. 
Sentence No. 2: the Cause of the Fire 
was an overheated stove the Students put 
out the Fire before it did much damage. 


WANA NS 


T. What corrections should be made in 
this sentence? 


P. It should begin with a capital letter. 
T. Should Cause begin with a capital? 
P. No. 

T. Why? 

P. It isn’t at the beginning of a sentence. 
T. What part of speech is it? 

P. A verb. 

T. Does it tell what anything is or does? 
P. No. 

Zs 


Read the sentence aloud. That will help 
you find what the verb is. 

P. (After reading aloud) Was is the verb. 

T. Then what is its subject’? 

P. Fire. 

T. Read the sentence without the phrase 
of the Fire. That will help you to see what 
the subject of the verb is. 

P. Cause is the subject. 

T. Then what part of speech is it? 

P. A noun. 

T. Proper or common? 

P. Common. And it should not be capital- 
ized. Neither should Fire. 
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T. Which Fire? 

P. Both. 

T. Where should the first sentence end? 

P. With stove. Put a period there, and 
capitalize the t. 

T. Anything else? 

P. Students is a common noun and should 
not begin with a capital letter. 


Sentence No. 3: Miss Ward, a teacher 
of Sugar Grove School has been absent for 
the last few weeks because She is ill. 


. What is wrong in this sentence? 

. There should be a comma after School. 
Why? 

I don’t know. 

What does this part of the sentence do? 
. It tells who Miss Ward is. 

What do we call that construction? 

. An appositive. 

. Is anything else wrong? 


PHewe De wAH 


. If you’re going to leave the last part of 
the sentence like it is, She shouldn’t have a 
capital. 

(T. changed capital. No use was made of 
child’s suggestion about the last clause in the 
sentence. ) 


The suggestions to this student teacher in- 
cluded the following: ° 


1. Each pupil might have written his own 
sentence on the blackboard and then edited 
it in class before the discussion began. Some 
of the errors were careless ones, particularly 
in capitalization. Editing one’s own work in 
public tends to break up careless habits. 


2. Grammatical reasons need to be stated 
only when children do not find an error 
quickly. Stopping to ask such detailed ques- 
tions takes attention from the main purpose 
in editing which is the improvement of written 
expression. 

3. Stress style instead of mechanics. Sen- 
tence No. 1 was condensed, but No. 2 needed 
to be recast into a single sentence. The pupil 
who commented on No. 3 evidently wanted 
the last clause in that sentence condensed. 


4. If the class really needed help in capi- 
talization, the teaching should have focused 


on that during one part of the period. As 
soon as a rule in capitalization had been 
stated and used to correct an error, all similar 
cases could have been located and corrected. 

The second excerpt is from an eighth grade 
class in an urban school. This class had a 
good background in grammar and consider- 
able experience in editing. A set of short 
stories revealed a tendency toward involved 
sentence structure among a number of the 
group; a lesson in editing was in order. The 
student teacher was a college senior. 


The teacher selected the sentences and 
wrote them on the blackboard. One sentence 
will suffice to illustrate the main type of error 
as well as the teacher’s attack: 


In a few weeks found Jane’s father a 
rich man and living in a Park ave. apart- 
ment also her father still held his night- 
watchman’s job. 


The teacher asked the class first to rewrite 
the sentence on paper. One pupil then wrote 
his revision on the blackboard: 


Jane’s father in a few weeks was a rich 
man living in a Park Avenue apartment 
still holding his nightwatchman’s job. 


The discussion which followed got nowhere. 
Some still thought that beginning the sen- 
tence with the phrase gave variety. Others 
preferred the original participial construction 
to the revised one. No one pointed out that 
the adversative nature of the ideas in the two 
clauses had been lessened in the revision. 
The, result was a sort of vagueness on the 
children’s part. 


The suggestions made to this student 
teacher included the following: 

1. Your children know grammatical prin- 
ciples well enough to handle a sentence such 
as the one about Jane’s father from that stand- 
point. What would have happened in re- 
sponse to a set of questions such as this: 

What is the first clause? the second? 


Are the ideas offered by the two clauses 
supporting or contrasting ones? Then what 
conjunction is needed? What punctuation 
mark? 


(Continued on page 79) 
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OES an understanding of the laws of 
D our language help the thought-getting 

and thought-giving processes of in- 
dividuals in life events? 

Does a mastery of grammatical laws for- 
ward one’s progress and chances for success 
in all other lines of endeavor both in school 
and out of school? 

Factual grammar can be justified only as 
it obtains in service. Man is generally known 
by the language he uses, and the best oppor- 
tunity in the business and social world come 
oftenest to those who can use. correct language 
readily, forcibly, and persuasively. 

A thorough knowledge of the basal parts 
of a sentence and the relation of these parts 
to each other is the foundation of good Eng- 
lish. Any attempt to teach correct expression 
by inventions that ignore knowledge of lan- 
guage laws will always prove a failure. 

There has been a tendency to swing too far 
away from the teaching of formal grammar 
but, fortunately, the conviction is growing 
that the systematic study of grammar is neces- 
sary for the intelligent use of English. 
Vocabulary, sentence sense, and thinking 
ability are gained to a high degree from the 
study of grammar. 

Certain basic grammatical knowledge will 
always apply to any English teaching process. 
The pupil must know definite reasons govern- 
ing word relations and sentence structure. 
He will then be able to correct his own speech 
and writing errors and to interpret sentence 
thought in all school and life materials. Day 
by day and grade by grade he should be 
establishing a rational basis for the elimina- 
tion of his own language difficulties. 

According to Franklin Bobbitt, “It is evi- 
dent that the mother tongue performs a large 
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function in the community life. The curric- 
ulum maker must note, however, the particu- 
lar ways in which it functions, or should 
function. Otherwise it is easy for him to miss 
the road by aiming at a large body of tech- 
nical information, at literary production on 
the part of amateurs, or even at nothing more 
than teaching textbooks without thought or 
purpose.” 

The remedy for unsatisfactory results in 
grammar is not banishment of grammar from 
the curriculum, but a thorough and articu- 
lated teaching of its laws in use by a skilled 
teacher of English. 

In a recent investigation, by the writer,” 
of the grade placement of the elements of 
formal grammar in twenty-five representative 
public school systems in the United States, 
it was found that 113 different items of 
formal grammar are listed for study in the 
seventh grade alone—twenty-three under sen- 
tence structure and ninety under parts of 
speech. The number of different items per 
course of study investigated ranged from 
none to seventy-four. 


This investigation shows further that the 
eighth and ninth grades are likewise over- 
crowded with formal grammar material poor- 
ly placed by grades as regards related subject 
matter. Only nine of the twenty-five courses 
of study showed consistency in the grade 
placement of the complex sentence and the 
relative pronoun. Similar inconsistent grade 
placement tendencies occurred in regard to 
infinitives, participles, ahd gerunds. The sub- 
jective complement is listed as “attribute,” 


1 Franklin Bobbitt, —_ Ang MakKE a CURRICULUM, 238-39. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 


2 Katie Lansdowne, bread Placement of the Elements of 
Formal Grammar in Twenty-five Public School Systems in 
the United States,”’ Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department 


of Education, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, 1930. 
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“predicate nominative,” “attribute comple- 
ment,” and “predicate noun, pronoun, or ad- 
jective.” 

This overwhelming “bigness” of the sub- 
ject of formal grammar as thus revealed is, 
to say the least, confusing to the child mind. 
From it he gets only a conglomerated mass 
of fragmentary ideas about the whole subject. 

The practical question from the standpoint 
of the teacher is “What to do?” 

This confusing “bigness” should be so 
limited and correlated that the child may 
know why and where he is going. He should 
realize that the work of the year has a prac- 
tical value, and that it constitutes but a part 
of the foundation of the whole unit of the 
subject. Thus he could see a more definite 
goal toward which to strive—the under- 
standing, step by step, of correct sentence 
structure and the correct choice and form 
of the parts of speech with the habit of apply- 
ing this understanding in his daily thought- 
getting and thought-giving processes. 

Mastery demands more than an exposure 
to subject matter. A few real experiences 
which lead to something really learned is 
far better than many things merely verbal- 
ized. We must recognize the desirability of 
simplicity and reduce the principles of 
thought analysis to the smallest number, and 
at the same time we must give the individual 
in a systematic and coordinated manner the 
necessary explanation of every lawful con- 
struction. 


The simple sentence with its simple modi- 
fiers thoroughly understood affords a basis 
of a satisfactory comprehension of compound 
and complex forms. The pupil may see in 
phrase and clause modifiers but the expanded 
equivalents of word modifiers. 

The sentence is the logical setting for be- 
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ginning—instruction in formal grammar, and 
the verb the pivotal point of-attack. When 
the individual really knows a transitive verb 
with an object—The boy raised the window, 
a transitive verb without an object—The win- 
dow was raised by the boy, an intransitive 
complete verb—Boys swim, and an intransi- 
tive copulative verb—The bird is an oriole, 
may he not also know in a meaningful way 
all other needed facts of formal grammar? 

Beginning sentences should be very, very 
simple, increasing in reasonable difficulty 
from grade to grade. The diagram should 
be used only as a means to picture the above 
constructions, thus helping the pupil to 
visualize the result of his decision as to the 
use of words and word groups. Nothing is 
to be gained by analyzing or. diagramming 
idiomatic constructions. 

The symbols and nomenclature 
should be used consistently throughout the 
grades in order to avoid wasteful readjust- 
ments on the part of the child. 

What is needed in the field of English to- 
day is an organizer at the head of the system 
with a vision of the integrated unity of the 
subject material of grammar who can build 
intelligently upon the social English back- 
ground of the early grades and parce! out, 
semester by semester throughout the inter- 
mediate grades, certain definite larguage 
laws for cumulative mastery. Every English 
teacher should have both a backward and a 
forward knowledge of each unit of the whole 
integrated course. 


same 


Surely with fewer items of related formal 
grammar for study and with progressive 
emphasis upon basal parts of a settence 
gradually including phrase and clause rela- 
tionships, the student should finally “arrive” 
and know he knows grammar. 








An Individualized Group Method of 
Teaching Language Skills 


CHARLES FORREST ALLEN and ELIZABETH RAWLINGS MURPHY 
Little Rock Public Schools, Little Rock, Arkansas 


emphasis being given to individualiz- 

ing instruction is an educational pro- 
cedure sound in principle, but the method 
whereby the principle may successfully be 
applied is not so well determined nor agreed 
upon. The Winnetka plan, the Dalton plan, 
and various modifications of the so-called 
contract plan are illustrations of many at- 
tempts to individualize instruction. Since 
there is so much of value in the group recita- 
tion as well as in the individualized recita- 
tion, it seems unfortunate that some one has 


| ere: generally agree that the 


not set about in earnest to work out a prac- 
tical combination of the two methods that 
will attract more general consideration. 
The plan described in this article is the 
result of considerable experimentation over 
a period of years. Since spelling is a vital 
part of elementary language and composition 
work, and since it is so definitely an indi- 
vidual matter, the authors began their ex- 
periments by an attempt to individualize the 
teaching of spelling with the hope that if the 
plan proved successful they could apply 
whatever was suitable to individualizing the 
teaching of language skills. Furthermore, 
since the plan applied to method rather than 
to determining content, the authors accepted 
the adopted list of spelling words and worked 
out what is known as the Allen spelling plan 
for individualizing the teaching of spelling. 
Standard tests showed that the schools co- 
operating in the experiment were slightly 
below the standard when the experiment be- 
gan; but, although the time devoted to teach- 
ing spelling was decreased from seventy-five 
minutes weekly to forty minutes weekly, 


nevertheless a year later the standard test 
given showed that the schools had improved 
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to such an extent they were then above stand- 
ard. Twenty-six such standard tests have been 
given semi-annually since then under the 
direction of four successive supervisors, and 
the results have shown the schools have con- 
sistently ranked above standard in spelling 
achievement. 


The results of the spelling experiment were, 
indeed, encouraging; and they stimulated the 
authors in their further study of the possibili- 
ties of applying to the teaching of language 
skills the plan found so effective in indi- 
vidualizing the teaching of spelling. 


Determining the Language Skills 


Before the spelling plan could be applied 
to the teaching of language, however, it was 
necessary to determine which language skills 
should be taught and the grade placements 
of the skills. This was no small task. A 
tabulation by columns for skills and by 
columns for grades was prepared. Eight of 
the most modern courses of study of such 
systems as those of Denver, St. Louis, Oak- 
land, Detroit, and others were studied. Their 
grade placements of the skills were indicated 
on the chart form and a grade placement for 
each language skill* was determined accord- 
ingly as a majority of grade placements indi- 
cated. Results of this study were checked 
by a comparison with several leading and 
recent textbooks in the language field. These 
skills and their grade placements were then 
compared with the results of such studies as 
those made by Symonds and Lee, Willing, 
Foster, Leonard, the Los Angeles Committee, 
and others. Where there was considerable 
variance in skills and in grade placements, the 
authors were compelled to rely upon their own 
judgments; but in most cases there was de- 
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cided agreement. The results of the authors’ 
conclusions were then mimeographed for fur- 
ther study and for the experimentations that 
were to follow. 


Determining a Plan 


The authors had the results of their spell- 
ing plan as a guide in working out a plan for 
individualizing the instruction dealing with 
language and composition skills. Like the 
findings in spelling that showed that “few 
pupils miss many words, but many pupils 
miss a few words,” the findings in the lan- 
guage study showed that a few pupils knew 
many of the skills they were being taught in 
language work. In fact, a test covering the 
first half year’s work in the local junior high 
school was given, which showed that pupils 
knew seventy per cent of the skills that, ac- 
cording to the course of study, were being 
taught in that half grade. This discovery 
naturally resulted in a revision of the first 
semester’s requirements in the seventh grade 
and helped sell the experimental plan to those 
teaching the language work. The teachers 
were already familiar with the spelling plan, 
and the authors merely modified it to make 
it applicable to the teaching of language 


skills. 
Preliminary Procedure 


The skills and their grade placements had 
been determined; but before the work could 
be individualized or prepared for group in- 
struction, individual and group weaknesses 
To do this the class 
Standard tests could be 


had to be determined. 
had to be tested. 
used for determining class or group weak- 
nesses, but they were not satisfactory for de- 
termining individual weaknesses. New tests 
had to be constructed that would determine 
both class and individual weakness on each 
skill to be taught. Space does not permit ex- 
plaining in detail how the tests were con- 
structed; suffice it to say that each test was 
so constructed as to include two or more 
skills, and that each skill was tested two or 
more times with sufficient interference items 
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included to make the test reasonably reliable 
and valid. 


These tests were first mimeographed . and 
tried out in order to make sure that the word- 
ing was within the vocabularies of the pupils 
and reasonably free from ambiguity and (ther 
defects. The plan worked so well that within 
a year the schools where the experiment. was 
tried had come from below standard to above 
standard according to results of standard tests 
given. The detailed work of keeping so many 
sets of mimeographed tests was burdensome, 
however, and the tests were therefore pub- 
lished in booklet form. 


The reader must not conclude that the 
group or class method of instruction. has 
been discarded. When the tests are given, 
the results show whether there are class 
(group) weaknesses requiring class instruc- 
tion, whether the assignment is one requiring 
part class and part group instruction, and 
whether the weaknesses are largely individual 
problems best solved through individualized 
instruction. 


Classroom Procedure 


The procedure followed in the plan worked 
out by the authors and now used in many 
schools may be briefly explained as follows: 


Step one. To avoid loss, the booklets (tests) 
are kept by the teacher. Monitors pass them 
to pupils according to a prearranged j:lan, 
and each pupil without previous preparation 
attempts the test assigned. 

Step two. Booklets are exchanged accord- 
ing to a prearranged plan, and pupils score 
the tests according to the Teacher’s Key, 
which is available in printed form. The 
booklets are then returned for the owner to 
check his own work as marked. The teacher, 
or a trusted monitor, is the referee. Selected 
monitors help the teacher to check constantly 
on errors made in markings by careless 
pupils. 

Step three. Group errors are rapidly de- 
termined by show of hands. These group 
errors become the work for the class as a 
group. Each pupil is referred to his text to 
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determine the rule governing the skill at 
issue, and this procedure becomes a super- 
vised study period. 


Step four. When pupils have studied for 
a given time, which the teacher determines 
according to difficulty of the skill or skills 
tested, the teacher proceeds with a drill reci- 
tation. Pupils are called upon promiscu- 
ously. The one called upon rises, reads the 
sentence containing the error made, corrects 
the error, and, in his own words but as nearly 
like the book wording as possible, quotes the 
rule governing the correction. For example, 
suppose that the error to be corrected is the 
misuse or omission of a comma in a series in 
this sentence: “John has lived in St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Denver;” but that the pupil has 
failed to insert a comma after “St. Louis.” 
He rises, reads the sentence, and says, “There 
should be a comma after St. Louis because a 
comma is used to separate words in a series.” 
This procedure continues, with the skills at 
issue, in a rapid intensive manner of drilling 
for a few minutes, after which time the pupils 
proceed with their individual difficulties, or 
another assignment. The teacher should al- 
ways have a supplementary assignment ready 
for those pupils who do not need individual 
work. 


Step five. Each pupil records his score on 
the Score Sheet conveniently provided on the 
first page of the test booklet. Space is there 
provided also for a record of each succeeding 
test. These records indicate both to teacher 
and to pupil the progress being made by the 
pupil. The better pupils may be assigned to 
assist the weaker ones. In so doing pupils 
not only profit by the drill work done, but 
they also profit through habits of service thus 
rendered. 


Step six. Ofttimes the teacher is able to 
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arrange smaller groups according to the needs 
of pupils. When such a group or an indi- 
vidual has studied the assignment and is 
ready for a second test, the monitor or the 
teacher is notified, and a second test is given. 
This test may readily be determined by refer- 
ence to the combined index and table of con- 
tents of the booklets. The procedure then 
continues as described in step four above. 
The tests are so constructed, planned, and ar- 
ranged that each skill will be tested one or 
more times in succeeding tests. Thus the 
plan avoids the criticism that chance or 
temporary achievement would invalidate the 
usefulness and effectiveness of the plan. 


Conclusions 


No claim is made that this modified class 
and individualized plan of teaching language 
skills is a panacea for all the ills of language 
teaching. The authors recognize the criticism 
that knowledge of a skill does not insure the 
use of it. To this they agree; but they re- 
mind such critics that a pupil is not likely 
to use a skill rightly and certainly cannot 
know the standard by which to judge right 
from wrong usage if he cannot recognize a 
wrong use of a skill even when inspecting 
for it. The chief claim for the plan is that 
it is based upon skills that pupils of respec- 
tive grades should know, that it wastes no 
time on the skills known, that it determines 
systematically and readily where to place the 
emphasis, that it provides a systematic scheme 
for helping groups and individuals to over- 
come their difficulties, that it offers encourage- 
ment to those having difficulty by showing 
them their jprogress, and that it provides not 
only a record for the work of each individual 
for the semester, but also a convenient refer- 
ence for the teacher of the pupil the succeed- 
ing semester. 











Testing to Discover Prevalent Speech Errors 


CLOE J. LAWRENCE 
Lynbrook School, Lynbrook, New York 











HIS investigation was made with three 
English Classes composed of one hun- 
dred pupils, boys slightly in the ma- 
jority, during the first half of the eighth year 
of study. Each class, though not homogeni- 
ously grouped, represented a fairly typical 
mixture of ability. 

These observations make no pretense to 
originality. The data have been collected 
solely for the purpose of making possible 
more efficient correction of prevalent errors, 
believing that defects common to three hetro- 
genious groups may be expected to indicate 
where special emphasis should be placed in 
another year’s study. 

In the early part of the school year, all the 
pupils were urged to make a self-directed 
study of the speech errors which they heard 
at home, in the school, or elsewhere. In this 
way, they were encouraged to listen critically 
to others’ speech, and keep records of errors 
in a notebook which they kept for the pur- 
pose. Many pupils were most ambitious 
listeners, especially in their own homes, but 
many others depended solely upon the oral 
English period for their discoveries. The 
highest number of mistakes listed by any one 
pupil was 42 in four weeks’ time. 

The following specific list of errors in- 
cluded those of greatest frequency which were 
listed by the pupils themselves. 

don’t — doesn’t 

well — good 

says — said 

was — were 

eat — ate — eaten 
must of — must have 
let — leave 
may — can 
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more — most 
isn’t — ain’t 

see — seen 

John — John he 
come — came 
this — this here 


lie — lay 

no — any 
teach — learn 
did — done 


awful — very 
have got — have 


It became evident when the pupils’ error 
lists were inventoried that the mistakes which 
they observed were those upon which they had 
been working since the early grades. Most 
so called “sixth and seventh grade errors” 
were not included in their observations, a!- 
though these same mistakes were apparent in 
both their oral and written work in the eighth 
grade. It would appear, then, that we cannot 
underestimate the value of continued and 
purposeful drill, not only upon the defects 
evident in present speech work, but also upon 
the study lists outlined for preceding years. 

After careful consultation with various 
sources of “error lists,’ among which the 
New York State Syllabus figured chiefly, a 
test list of fifty sentences was compiled. These 
fifty sentences were made to include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Most common faults noted by teachers 


and pupils in daily speech of the classes 
under observation. 


2. Most prevalent errors listed by the 
pupils themselves in their individual study. 


3. Correct use lists for special study in 
primary and intermediate grades. 


4. New uses outlined by Syllabus and as 
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yet not having received special emphasis in 


eighth grade. 


The following condensed list represents the 
results of the fifty sentence test given in 


multiple choice form to 
classes: 


ERRORS 
don’t — doesn’t 
well — good 
who — whom 
from — than 
says — said 
fewer — less 
farther — further 
between — among 
unless — without 
was — were 
his — their 
I — me (attribute cor 
she — her 
was — were 
this — these 
front of — back of 
almost — most 
eat — ate — eaten 
must of — must have 
have to — haf to 
in — into 
like — as 
let — leave 
beside — alongside 
may — can 
bring — take 
so — as 
my— me 
some — somewhat 
more — most 
isn’t — ain’t 
saw — seen 
John — John he 
come — came 
no — any 
of — have 
began — begun 
this — this here 
I — me (subject) 
its — it’s 


the three eighth grade 


FAILURE TO CORRECT 


Boys Girls 
1 1 
8 9 

12 4 
23 22 
l 0 
23 9 
13 9 
2 l 
3 0 
26 14 
36 25 
np.) 14 7 
5 ll 
13 5 
39 27 
24 17 
8 0 
3 0 
9 4 
4 0 
9 7 
5 0 
8 1 
10 3 
4 2 
10 7 
34. 30 
12 17 
2 0 
8 3 
l 0 
5 1 
1 0 
4 1 
4 0 
6 2 
30 10 
3 1 
2 3 
13 15 


them — those 1 2 
off of — off 2 2 
awful — very 2 0 
teach — learn 2 0 
have got — have 1 0 
did — done 6 2 
lie — lay 6 3 
set — sat 12 6 
swam — swum 32 30 
drank — drunk 18 19 


From the above table, we may make the 
following deductions, possibly of interest to 
the teacher or student of English: 


1. Results from testing for the fifty sets of 
errors showed that in forty-one cases boys 
made more mistakes than girls; in seven 
cases only, girls’ total errors exceeded boys’; 
in two cases only, were the number of errors 
even for both boys and girls. 


2. Boys were in no case found without 
error, while girls in thirteen cases were 100 
per cent or approximately 25 per cent more 
accurate than boys in speech error correction. 


Since the eighth grade is expected to cover 
a review of all previous speech work, it be- 
came evident that further value in this study 
might lie in the preparation of three tables 
representing the comparative difficulty of the 
fifty errors. 


Group 1. Errors of supposedly least diff- 
culty for eighth grade pupils. In this list, 
the frequency was less than ten for each error. 
It will be noted that Group 1 eleminates 50 
per cent of the study list. 


FAILURE 
ERROR TO CORRECT 
don’t — doesn’t 1 
says — said 3 
between — among 3 
unless — without 8 
almost — most 3 
eat — ate — eaten 3 
have to — haf to 4 
like — as 5 
may — can 6 
some — somewhat 2 


isn’t — ain’t 


_ 
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saw — seen 6 
John — John he 1 
come — came 5 
no — any 4 
of — have 8 
this — this here 4 
I — me (subject) 5 
them — those 3 
off of — off 4 
awful — very 2 
teach — learn 2 
have got — have l 
did — done 8 
lie — lay 9 


Group 2. Errors of supposedly middle 
class difficulty. In this group were included 
errors having a frequency of more than ten, 
but less than twenty. This list represented 
twenty-two per cent of the entire list. 


FAILURE 
ERROR TO CORRECT 
well — good 17 
who — whom 16 
she — her 16 
was — were 18 
must of — must have 13 
in — into 16 
let — leave 12 
beside — alongside 13 
bring — take 17 
more — most ll 
set — sat 18 


Group 3. Errors of supposedly greatest 
difficulty. This group included those errors 
where the frequency was twenty or more for 
each. This list represented 28 per cent of the 
total list. 


FAILURE 
ERROR TO CORRECT 
from — than 45 
fewer — less 32 
farther — further 22 
was — were 40 
his — their 61 
this — these 66 
front of — back of 41 
so — as 64 
my — me 29 
began — begun 40 
its — it’s 28 
swam — swum 62 
drank — drunk 37 
I — me (attribute comp.) 21 


If these tables are to be considered as an 
aid in the study of eighth grade speech errors, 
it may be helpful to know that most of our 
real difficulties fall in a comparatively small 
class. It will perhaps prove an advantage in 
further study to work intensively on a few 
outstanding errors rather than to attempt to 
study many. Changing study plans to fit the 
needs of each group, and retesting to discover 
errors that are still prevalent, should indicate 
proper procedure for futher study. 
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CHILDREN AND POETRY 


(Continued from page 60) 


to the one designed for younger folk. Nathalia 
Crane’s spontaneous and delightful poems in 
THE JANniTor’s Boy will be especially enjoyed 
by girls in their early ’teens. They are full of 
humor, a zest for life, keen observation and 
a sense of beauty. Their sophistication makes 
them more suitable for the city child. The 
little ten cent volume of poems, unfortunately 
titled, OnE Hunprep Best Poems For Boys 
AND GIRLS, must not be forgotten. The poems, 


on the whole, are well selected, are by modern 
writers, and are presented without comment. 
There is both an author list and title index 
and the format is quite attractive. Among the 
older collections, Lucas’ A Book oF VERSES 
FOR CHILDREN, GOLDEN NuMBERs, and Ing- 
pen’s ONE THousAND PoEMs FOR CHILDREN 
are all well liked. Stevenson’s THE Home 
Book oF VERSE is one of the most satisfac- 
tory collections for the home library. 


(To be concluded) 











































Editorial 


SECONDARY —SCHOOL MINDED 


HE lack of consciousness of high-school 
and college instructors of elementary 
school problems and interests is responsible 
for much of the backwardness in English 
teaching today. This is more particularly true 
since so many leaders in educational organiza- 
tions, who have the time and energy to put into 
professional work, are from this group. And 
this matters a great deal, because so many of 
them are secondary—school minded and col- 
lege minded in all that they do, with little 
thought, feeling, or imagination for the teach- 
ing of children in the elementary schools. 
Too often the impression is given that these 
specialists in higher education are meeting 
requirements of constructive work in the ele- 
mentary school. They write chapters in books, 
they compile bibliographies purporting to 
cover elementary English adequately. Yet 
what is the true situation? One bibliography 
claiming all-inclusiveness, listing more than 
3,000 titles, discloses, after hours of painful 
scrutiny, some ten or a dozen references to 
elementary English. A recent brochure, for 
which the author claims representative treat- 
ment of all phases of English, elementary 
school through the university, for a period of 
twenty years, shows a similar neglect. Upon 
what sources are based the claims to adequate 
representation of elementary school studies in 
English for those two decades? Investigation 
discloses a dozen and a half titles, possibly a 
few more. And the individual authorities 
consulted narrow even further to some half 
dozen. Now the point is not so much that so 
few authorities are drawn upon, or so few 
titles reported in this study, but that the au- 
thor should claim so much in the name of 
elementary school English, when what he 
gives the subject is only a whitewash. 
There is unfairness in all of this because 
no department in all educational life today 
is so full of active interest and energy as 
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elementary school English teaching. There is 
no objection at all to all the excellent books 
on high school English that can be written; 
they are needed. The better they are, the 
more good tu all concerned. But why tie 
elementary English to the kite tail? What is 
objectionable is the assumption of more in 
the name of elementary school English than 
the actual offerings seem to justify. 

On similar grounds, there have been com- 
plaints against leadership within the National 
Council of Teachers of English during the 
past few years. Half-hearted leadership in 
some instances has been more of an em- 
barrassment than an aid to progress. This 
has been sufficiently serious to make it incum- 
bent upon all grade school teachers to guard 
against its negative effects. Quite well-inten- 
tioned persons are frequently the offenders. 
For example, on an important occasion not 
long ago, a past president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English declared that 
he had no enthusiasm for spending thought 
and money upon the production of recrea- 
tional reading lists. And his attitude was 
more than a passing incident. Yet teachers 
of elementary school English say they need 
a recreational reading list prepared under 
competent committee organization. For more 
than two years, they have been waiting for a 
list announced by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Two years is not long 
to wait for a satisfactory reading list, some 
one may reply. That is well enough, but the 
truth of the matter is that direct inquiry 
brings no assurance that the list will be pub- 
lished at any date soon. And why? Those 
working directly in the field of elementary 
school English would answer “Because the 
leadership in the organization has been essen- 
tially secondary school minded, and not sufhi- 
ciently responsive to the needs of teachers of 
grade school English.” 




















In tHe Days or Younc WasuHincton. By Nancy 
Byrd Turner. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Why we unconsciously looked for something com- 
parable to Sandburg’s magnificient picture of the 
early years of Lincoln in this piece of Washington 
bi-centennial fiction, is inexplicable, for it is not 
within the powers of anyone living to relive the pre- 
Revolutionary period as completely as Sandburg re- 
lived the pre-Civil War period, culling as he did the 
finest of the memories of those who had known his 
hero personally. 

In tHE Days or Younc WASHINGTON is an inter- 
esting story of three children who adventured in the 
neighborhood in which George Washington was 
raised, and who enjoyed the particular excitement 
of capturing George’s runaway horse and returning 
it to his mother’s fields. Miss Turner’s picture of 
Mary Ball Washington is a beautiful and enduring 
portrait of a woman who loved growing things and 
who found deep contentment in simplicity and kind- 
ness. In the several appearances George Washington 
makes in the story one recognizes in him his mother’s 
friendliness mingled with the absolute fearlessness 
and self-assurance that were later to make him a 
capable leader of men. The eighteenth century coun- 
try life which forms the background for the activi- 
ties of the two little Archers from Williamsburg and 
their fast friend Tabitha Tibbetts is convincingly 
realistic. Thirteen year old Washington is seen but 
seldom in the course of the book but upon those 
few occasions comes to life speedily under Miss 
Turner’s deft touch. 

Mary Griffin Newton 
Formerly Staff Reviewer for 
The Detroit Free Press 


Zeke. By Mary White Ovington. Illustrated. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1931. $2.00 

Adjustment to life “away at school” is difficult for 
the white girl or boy. For Zeke, the fifteen year old 
colored boy who is the central figure in Miss Oving- 
ton’s new book, it was doubly hard. And the hard- 
est thing of all, thought Zeke, newly established in 
“Tolliver,” was the stairs. He had always slept near 
the earth before, and lived near it at home. The 
doctor had been pretty bad too, treated him uncere- 
moniously, even taken a drop of blood from his 
finger. And the other boys all seemed so much 


wiser, so much older and so much more able to 
manage. 
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The amazement and discouragement of the boy 
who had known only a long shabby line of negro 
huts, a tiny school, a vegetable garden and cotton 
patch at home, and his slow awakening to the larger 
aspects of education, to the achievements and aspira- 
tions of the finer of his race, are capably presented 
in Zeke. Miss Ovington shows an exquisite under- 
standing of the colored child, plus rare ability to 
catch in print his glad, melancholy, music loving 
nature. In Zeke, Junior, Pidge, Natu, Vesta and 
the mayor’s daughter, she gives a variety of realistic 
school portraits. At present Miss Ovington is chair- 
man of the Board of Directors for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. Her 
service to the negro in America is of long standing, 
and while ZEKE is most certainly able propoganda 
for the success of her cause, it stands on stable feet 
as a piece of excellent juvenile fiction. Tolliver In- 
stitute which she uses as a setting is without doubt 
Tuskegee, founded by Booker T. Washington and 
famous as an industrial training school. 

Mary Griffin Newton 


THE QUEEN OF THE Pirate Iste. 
Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1931. $1.50 

The characters and plot of this old story are as 
absorbing to children today as they were the day 
they were fashioned, but it will be a rare modern 
child who can enjoy Bret Harte’s involved manner of 
narration. The very young modern reader has for 
example, far too simplified tastes to enjoy such sen- 
tences as the following: 

“Polly, with one of the swift transitions of child- 
hood, immediately began to extemporise a house for 
the party at the mouth of the tunnel and with par- 
ental foresight gathered the fragments of the squibs 
to build a fire for supper.” 

That Kate Greenaway should have illustrated a 
book of pirate adventure, even one written by Bret. 
Harte, is in itself an inconsistency. As usual, the 
famous English artist’s drawings are delicate and 
appealing, but their gentle mood is far removed from 
that which the author would inspire. So competent 
in picturing golden-haired youngsters, pink roses and 
English Garden scenes, Kate Greenaway was the last 
person on earth to interpret the rough and ready 
children of the western world. Taken in its éntirety 
THe QUEEN OF THE Pirate Iste is disappointing 
from a modern viewpoint. 

Mary Griffin Newton 


By Bret Harte. 



































THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


The next annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English will be held in Memphis, 
Tennessee, November 24-26th. This will be the first 
time the Council has met in the far South since the 
meeting in Chattanooga in 1922. Please make pro- 
vision in your 1932 budget for the trip to Memphis. 


There will be an exhibit of students’ work at the 
Memphis meeting, following the custom of former 
years. The theme selected was suggested by the fol- 
lowing quotation from an address delivered by Dr. 
Raymond B. Fosdick at Princeton University: 


Civilization is the process of moving from one 
set of loyalties to another. As we grow, the loyal- 
ties become larger and wider. If we are going to 
live in the twentieth century, we cannot keep our 
feet in the eighteenth. 


The theme of the exhibit may be phrased: Inter- 
nationalism Based upon World Acquaintance and 
Understanding. Composition and reading activities 
that suggest the right attitudes towards social groups, 
that promote understanding, that encourage a sane 
and sympathetic feeling toward all sections of the 
United States and towards foreign countries, will 
identify the study of English with the world issues 
that confront us, and give it an added significance. 

The theme permits many variations adapted to 
pupils of different abilities. It encourages studies of 
various sections of the United States and of foreign 
countries; it arouses interest in the study of world 
literature; it invites correspondence with pupils in 
foreign countries. It suggests topics for discussion 
and debate for those interested in international ques- 
tions. It lends itself easily to correlation with the 
social sciences and the arts. It implies a delightful 
body of reading about foreign countries, adapted to 
the younger as well as to the older pupils. 

The exhibit may consist of pupils’ anthologies, 
travel books, guide books, compositions, lists of classi- 
fied titles, annotated briefly, accounts of club and 
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assembly programs, digests of world news—in fact, 
whatever stresses the right international viewpoint 
and emphasizes the fact that the world does inter- 
lock. Lists of appropriate topics for compositions 
will be helpful to all teachers. Attitudes and action 
patterns of the right kind are the objectives in view. 
Because of acute economic conditions facing every- 

body and every organization, we must make special 
effort not to let any of the Council’s activities fall 
below the record of former years. Let us try to 
reach a new level of achievement. Each member can 
serve the Council in this critical year by giving pub- 
licity to the Council and its enterprises. We need 
new members; we should advertise our publications; 
we should cooperate with the Curriculum Commis- 
sion; we should push the work of all the committees. 
The National Council has the opportunity this year 
of serving not only the needs of teachers of English 
but the whole cause of education, by upholding high 
professional standards and forcing the public to 
realize that the educational opportunities for Ameri- 
can youth must be extended rather than curtailed. 

Stella S. Center 

President, The National Council 

of Teachers of English 


PRIZES FOR BOOK REVIEWS 

The Oxford University Press announces a series 
of prizes for book reviews written by boys and girls. 
There will be two groups of prizes, one group for 
boys and girls from six to ten years and one for boys 
The prizes 
in each group are first prize, $15.00, second prize, 
$10.00, and third prize, $5.00. Also there will be ten 
honorable mentions with book awards. 


and girls from eleven to sixteen years. 


The final judges will be May Lamberton Becker, 
Editor of St. Nicholas and Helen Ferris, Editor of 
the Junior Literary Guild. 

The rules and all information may be secured by 


addressing the Oxford University Press, Books for 
Boys and Girls, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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organization of all lessons into units, so that 
the effects of practice may be cumulative. If 
the expressional units be in the content sub- 
jects, language usage will be incidentally prac- 
ticed in situations approaching those of real 
life. Then drills in such elements of usage 
as are found weak will—as has been said— 
have to be given in separate periods, the 
psychological demand for distributed practice 
being considered. Of course, language usage 
may be handled in units of its own. At any 
rate, the progressive teacher is abandoning 
the practice of teaching language phases in 
haphazard order, in favor of the plan of a 
systematically arranged program of training 
and practice. 

The last improvement in procedures in 
training for language usage to be discussed 
is highly important. The situations that call 
for expression should be highly lifelike, or, 
in other words, should utilize the functional 
centers of expression as determined by Roy 
Ivan Johnson. He investigated the types of 
oral and written expression demanded in real- 


life situations. These he determined to be 
conversation, informal discussion, formal dis- 
cussion, reports, special occasion talks, direc- 
tions, instructions and explanations, story- 
telling, personal memoranda, and _ letters. 
The pupils should be given opportunity in 
school to express themselves along the lines 
of these various functional centers. Thus we 
can more surely expect a “carry-over” - of 
language instruction into all expressional 
situations. 

This paper very incompletely presents tech- 
niques for improving procedures in training 
pupils for adequate language usage. If any 
teacher keeps in mind the principles of a 
definitely determined location of difficulties, 
individualized instruction, all-day-long teach- 
ing of usage in all expressional situations, 
and the lifelikeness of such situations, she 
can evolve techniques for herself. Language 
usage can be as efficiently taught as any other 
type of lesson provided the teacher under- 
stands what she is about and diligently ap- 
plies herself. 


APPLIED GRAMMAR AND “EDITING” 


(Continued from page 67) 


How can the first clause be made to sound 
better? the second? 


So revised the sentence would read: 
A few weeks found Jane’s father a rich 
man living in a Park Avenue apartment, 
but he still held his nightwatchman’s job. 
2. If you preferred editing the pupil’s 
revision of the sentence instead of the origi- 
nal, these questions might have been asked: 

What was the second clause in the original 
sentence ? 


Which is the more important idea: he lived 
in a Park Avenue apartment or he still held 
his nightwatchman’s job? Then, which had 
better be stated as a clause? What should 
be the subject of this last clause? 


Are the ideas offered by these clauses sup- 
porting or contrasting? What conjunction 


is needed? What punctuation mark? 


Is the sentence clearer with father as the 
subject of the first clause? Could the writer 


still begin the sentence with /n a few weeks 
if he wished? 


Is the and before the participial phrase in 
the first clause necessary ? 


So revised the senfence would read: 


In a few weeks Jane’s father was a rich 
man living in a Park Avenue apartment, 
but he still held his nightwatchman’s job. 
While the child is writing, grammar must 

take its place in the fringe of consciousness 
along with spelling and penmanship. But 
discourse grammatical 
relationships can and should be brought out 
into the open. Such procedure not only 
strengthens the child’s feeling for form; it 
also gives meaning to his study of grammar. 


in revising written 


For a habit is best learned in a situation 
similar to the one in which it will be used. 
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